





Allied Bombs 
Speed D Day 


Soon the curtain will rise and the 
playawi — that greatest drama 
of a invasion of Europe. 
But before on can start, a 
musical, ove ets the stage.” 
The rture’ for the Allied in- 
vasion i 1 instruments of 
steel. 

Within a 30-hour period recently, 
6,500 planes of the U. S. Air Forces, 
R.A.F., and Russian Air Force, 
ranged the continent of Europe and 
dropped 9,600 explosive and incendi- 
ary bombs. 

While Germany shuddered be- 
neath these blows, Great Britain took 
additional steps to safeguard our in- 
vasion plans. No foreign diplomats 
in Britain are allowed to go home. 
Nor can they send or receive mes- 
sages in code. They are forbidden to 
use “diplomatic - pouches” without 
censorship by the British. U. S. and 
Russian diplomats are excepted. 


Press Association 


Nazi midget tank is radio-controlled 
and carries dynamite. Yanks in Italy 
have named it the “Doodle Bug.” 


To China, Siberia 


Vice President Henry A. Wallace 
has been learning to speak Chinese 
and Russian. He will be able to use 
this knowledge, because sometime 
this spring or early summer, Mr. 
Wallace plans to take a trip to 
Chungking, China, and to Siberia in 
the U.S.S.R. 

Recently Mz. Wallace brushed up 
on his Spanish, and visited our 
Good Neighbor countries in Latin 
America. To these Latin American 
countries Mr. Wallace brought the 
warm message of American coopera- 
tion and friendship. 

Why is Mr. Wallace now planning 
a trip to China and Russia? Some 
say the Vice President wants to ob- 
serve and study conditions in these 
countries so as to be better able to 
advise the President. 

But there may be other reasons. 
Mr. Wallace may try to obtain Rus- 
sian air bases for America’s war on 
Japan. He may also discuss plans for 
closer U. S. cooperation with Russia 
and China after the war. 
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Press Association 


ALLIES’ NEW WEAPON: The “human torpedo” is ridden by two men, 
clad in diving suits. They guide their tiny craft to its target (an enemy ship), 
dive under water, attach the explosive warhead to its side, and then ride away. 


Wallace Plans Trip 


Allies Blast Japs 
On Sumatra Island 


Striking heavily at the Jap-held 
Dutch East Indies, an Allied task 
force has attacked the island of Su- 
matra. The task force consisted of a 
huge fleet of aircraft carriers, battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. By sea and air they 
launched the first attack on the In- 
dies, since the islands fell to the 
Japanese in March 1942. (See Theme 
Article, “The Netherlands,” ‘Junior 
Scholastic, April 17-22.) 

The attack was made on April 19, 
just before dawn. Allied bombers 
and fighters took off from carriers 
somewhere in the Indian Ocean, and 
blasted Jap positions on Sumatra. 
They scored direct hits on dock 
yards, power stations, and hangars. 

Landing at Hollandia. On April 
22, large forces of American troops, 
supported by air and naval forces, 
landed at three points on the Jap- 
held northern coast of New Guinea. 

Our forces are now only 1200 
miles east of Mindanao, nearest 
island of the Philippines. 
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The tide has turned in the A-B-C 
(Assam-Burma-China) campaign. Once 
more the Allies are on the offensive. 

The Japanese invasion of Burma has 
been completely stopped at one point 

Kohima. Sixty miles south, at Imphal, 
the Japanese are suffering heavy losses 
from British infantry and artillery. 

When the Japanese drive on India 
first began, most military observers 


thought it was merely a feint. Soon it 
became clear that it was not a feint. 
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The Japs had another plan in mind. 
If they could succeed in cutting the 
Assam-Bengal rail line they could cut 
off supplies going to Allied forces in 
northern Burma. This in turn would 
halt the construction of the Ledo Road 
—which when completed will carry 
supplies to Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces in China. 

But this did not happen. Instead, 
the Jap spearheads into India have 
been bluntéd by tough British resist- 
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A-B-C CAMPAIGN 


ance. In Burma itself, a twin British 
and U. S. drive is attacking the Jap 
base at Myitkyina. 

General Stilwell’s Chinese forces are 
moving toward Mogaung, cleaning out 
the enemy along the Ledo Road. And to 
make certain the Japs cannot bring up 
reinforcements to defend Myitkyina and 
Mogaung, Wingate’s airborne raiders 
have cut the Jap railroad, and are now 
racing up to attack Myitkyina from the 
south! 


REAT BRITAIN today is like a 
huge aircraft carrier lying off 
an enemy coast. Day after day, thou- 
sands of British and American planes 
take off from bases in Great Britain. 
Flying eastward, they unload tons of 
steel and high explosives over Ger- 
many and the Nazi-held countries. 

These raids are the prelude* to 
invasion. They soften the enemy's 
works — his factories, his railroads, 
his airfields. Then, when he has been 
blasted hard enough, often enough, 
Allied soldiers from Britain will pour 
across the English Channel by boat, 
barge, and plane. The invasion coast 
of Hitler's “Fortress Europe” will 
rock beneath their blows as they 
break through Nazi defenses. 

In preparation for this moment, 
H Hour of D Day,* Great Britain has 
become a fortress and an arsenal. 

ritain’s cities and towns are echo- 
ing to the marching feet of millions 
of men — men of the United Nations. 
For two years Britain has been stor- 
ing supplies for the invasion — tanks, 
planes, equipment, ammunition, 
medical supplies, locomotives — 
everything large or small that will 
be needed when D Day comes. 


Photographs from International News, Press Association, British Combine 


GREAT BRITAIN Springboard for Invasion 


U. S. troops in Great Britain say 
jokingly that the island has sunk six 
inches into the sea since they began 
arriving. The Yanks say that if it 
were not for the barrage balloons 
holding it up, England would sink 
from sight altogether! 


THE BRITISH ISLES 


The official name for Britain is the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. Britain is 
often referred to as England. But 
officially, England is only a part of 
Britain. The other parts are Wales, 
Scotland, and Northern Ireland. 

Great Britain, a mighty fortress to- 
day; was almost defenseless four 
years ago when the war started. In 
May, 1940, the Germans swept 
through Holland and Belgium, driv- 
ing the French Army backward with 
blow after blow. 

British troops in Northern France 
were cut off from their allies and 
pushed to the seacoast town of Dun- 
kirk. At Dunkirk, the British troops 
were bombed and strafed by Ger- 
man planes. 

Thousands of British soldiers died 
helplessly. For a while it looked as 


though the entire British Army in 
France would perish on the beach at 
Dunkirk. Then the R.A.F. appeared 
on the scene, fighting countless dog- 
fights with the Stukas and Messer- 
schmitts. Hitler thought the R.A.F. 
was stronger than it really was. 

The British Army was trapped, 
with its back to the sea. Somehow 
it had to be saved. From England 
came a strange flotilla of ships large 
and small — freighters, motorboats, 
launches, destroyers and corvettes. 
All crossed the Channel to make the 
greatest rescue in history. A total of 
244,585 British troops and 112,546 
French and Belgian troops were 
evacuated and returned safely to 
England. But huge quantities of 
arms and vital equipment had to be 
left behind. 

This was Britain’s darkest hour. 
The nation was not yet fully 
equipped for war. Most factories 
lacked the tools to make war sup- 
plies. 

After ‘France fell, Britain stood 
alone against Germany and Italy. At 
that time, Russia and the U. S. were 
both neutral. 

Then the Nazis tried to bomb 
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Britain into surrender. Night after 
night, waves of Nazi bombers. at- 
tacked London, and other large 
cities. The German blitz, now called 
the Battle of Britain, lasted from 
August 8, 1940, until October 31, 
1940. British cities like Coventry 
were laid waste by Nazi bombs. One 
out of every five houses in Britain 
was either damaged or destroyed. 

The R.A.F., which then numbered 
only 1,500 planes, won the Battle of 
Britain. Always outnumbered, the 
Spitfires and Hurricanes of the 
R.A.F. Fighter Command took a tre- 
mendous toll of Nazi planes. In a 
single day of battle (Sept. 15, 1940) 
the Luftwaffe lost 185 bombers and 
more than a thousand flyers killed 
and wounded. 

The German raids did wide dam- 
age, but did not break the spirit of 
the British people. Soon the Nazis 
could no longer stand their heavy 
losses in men and planes. They gave 
up the attempt to blitz Britain into 
defeat. 

Out of the smoking ruins arose a 
“new” Britain. The blitz brought the 
people together. Rich and poor alike 
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suffered. They saw their homes 
bombed. They lived together in air- 
raid shelters. City children were sent 
to the country for safety, and there 
learned the ways of farm life. People 
began to mingle more, and to be 
more democratic. 

The hope of the people is that, 
after the war, there will be greater 
opportunity for “the lower middle 
classes, the tradesmen, and the 
masses,’ * 

What kind of opportunity? Better 
schooling. Better housing. Wider 
social security* measures. 

Above all, they hope to win the 
“third freedom” — Freedom from 
Want.* 

Britain no longer thinks about 
defeat, but only about victory. 

In the words of Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, “sweat, blood, 
and tears” must all be shed before 
the war could be won. 

British men, women, and even the 
youth of the country, were called 
upon to work, fight, and to sacrifice. 

By April, 1942, Great Britain’s 
production of planes equalled that of 
Germany’s 





By the summer of 1942, Britain 
was producing 60,000 big guns a 
year, with 25,000,000 rounds of am- 
munition. Besides these, ships, loco- 
motives, tanks, and a thousand types 
of military supplies were manufac- 
tured in great numbers. 

Everything in Britain is mobilized 
to win the war. More than two-thirds 
of all people between the ages of 
14 and 65 are in the armed forces, 
civilian defense, or working in actual 
war industry. 

As more men were drafted into 
the army, women took their places 
in the factories. More than 6,700,000 
women are already working in in- 
dustry. Unmarried women between 
the ages of 20 and 30 can be drafted 


into the uniformed services. 








RATIONING IS STRICT 


British rationing is strict and 
severe. For example, no one can buy 
more than 2 ounces of butter, or 2 
ounces of tea a week. Many fruits 
cannot be obtained at all. 

Before the war, Great Britain pro- 
duced only 40 per cent of her food 
supply. Today, British food produc- 
tion has risen to 60 per cent of the 
food the country needs. Over 6,000,- 
000 more acres are under the plough 
than before the war. 

The U. S. sends Britain sugar, 
cheese, powdered milk, powdered 
eggs, dried fruits, and dried meat. 
Even so, the British people are not 
getting all the food they need. 

Youth plays an important part in 
Britain today. More than 70 per cent 
of all boys and girls between the 
ages of 14 and 17 are doing war 
work. Hundreds of thousands of boys 
are enrolled in the Air Training 
Corps, the Army Cadet Corps, and 
the Sea Cadet Corps. 

In this way the boys are trained, 
after school or work, for entrance 
into the R.A.F., the British Army, 
and the Royal Navy. Girls from 14 
to 18 train for the woman’s auxiliary 
services in the Girls Training Corps. 

Other youth organizations like the 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides work 
in home defense and on the farms. 
Young farmers clubs — very like our 
own 4-H clubs — are helping pro- 
duce the food Britain needs. 

Britain’s form of government is a 
good deal like ours. It is true that 
Britain has a King, but he can neither 











The British Parliament consists of 
the House of Commons, elected by 
the people; and the House of Lords, 
in which positions are awarded and 
inherited. The House of Lords has 
few and limited powers. It is the 
House of Commons which really 
rules Britain. 


CHURCHILL’S GREATNESS 


Because of the war, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill has been 
given extraordinary powers to give 
orders without the consent of Par- 
liament. He has almost the powers 
of a dictator, and yet he is not a 
dictator. If the British people wish 
it, he can be removed from his post 
and another Prime Minister would 
be chosen. 

But this is not likely to happen. 
Winston Churchill is a great leader, 
one to be trusted to carry out his 
promises. He is loved and trusted by 
the British people. They will never 
forget his great leadership during 
the troubled days of 1940. 

Speaking to the world at that time, 
in his first speech as Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill said: “You ask, 
what is our aim? I can answer in one 
word: It is Victory, victory at all 
costs, victory in spite of all terror, 
victory, however long and hard the 
Svoboda in The Brooklyn Exgle road may be; for without victory, 


READY TO BLOW THE WHISTLE there is no survival.” 








pass a law nor veto one that has been 
passed. 

The highest leader in the govern- 
ment is the Prime Minister. He, like 
our own President, is aided by the 
members of his cabinet. 

But unlike our President, he is not 
elected. He is appointed by the King. 
But the King hasn’t any choice. He 
names the man who is the leader of 
the majority party in the House of 
Commons. 

The Prime Minister has no fixed 
term of office. At any time the people 
become displeased with his actions, 
he may resign. 

The resignation of the Prime Min- 
ister usually causes new elections to 
be held. Another party thus comes 
into power, and another Prime Min- 
ister is then chosen. 

Elections to the House of Com- 
mons may be held at any time. But 


International News photo 


an election must be held at least once BRITISH KIDS LIKE THE YANKS: Lieut. Claude Trimble, of ‘the 


every five years. U. S. 8th Air Force in Britain, joins British boys-in tug of war. 
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HIT THE SILK! 


When the Allied invasion 
comes, armies from the sky will 
descend deep behind the in- 
vasion coast. These Allied para- 
troopers will seize airports, cut 
communications, and _ strike 
wherever the enemy is weakest. 

Whatever the paratrooper 
thinks about as he leaps toward 
enemy-held earth, it will not be 
about the parachute he wears. 
He knows the chute will open. 

The first design of a para- 
chute was made by Leonardo 
da Vinci, the 15th century 
genius who also designed the 
first tank, and first submarine. 

The first parachute jump was 
not made until 1797, in Paris. 
At this time a number of 
Frenchmen were experimenting 
with balloon flights. The bal- 
loons were brightly colored 
cloth bags, the “gas” which 
filled them being merely hot air. 

One French balloonist, An- 
drew Garnerin, attached a huge 
parachute to his balloon. As the 
balloon left the ground, Gar- 
nerin jumped into the basket 
fastened to the parachute, and 
was soon airborne. 

At 2,000 feet he cut loose 
ind descended safely. 


Air Vent in Canopy 


Big improvements in the 
parachute did not come until 
the airplane appeared. But one 
thing already learned was that 
an air vent had to be made in 
the top of the canopy. 

Without this vent, air rushing 
upward filled the canopy and 
spilled out first on one side, then 
on the other. This would toss 
the parachutist wildly about, 
and sometimes tear him from 
the parachute. 

The vent in the canopy gave 
the air a place to escape, and 
greatly reduced danger to the 
parachutist. 

In World War I, captive bal- 
loons*® were in use as artillery 
observation posts. Many were 
shot down, and their observers 
fell to their deaths. This aroused 
a demand for parachutes. Unde- 
veloped and risky as it was, the 
parachute came into wider use. 





U. 8. Army Signal Corps 
Paratrooper on his way! Note 
long “static line” attached to 
wire in ship, which will pull 
open the chute in the clear. 


At least 800 successful para- 
chute jumps were made from 
flaming balloons before the 
armistice was signed in 1918. 
In World War I, the airplane 
was developed as an important 
weapon of modern warfare. But 
the best planes of that day were 4 
“crates” of wood, cloth, and 
wire. They were easily shot 
down, and thousands of aviators 
lost their lives. The average 
pilot at the front was lucky to 
live more than two months. 
Again the parachute was the 
answer. But it came too late. 
Before it could be widely 
adopted, the war ended. 
After*the war, aviation men 
continued their experiments 





with parachutes. Somehow a 


safe and foolproof parachute 
had to be invented. Too many 
flyers had fallen to their deaths 
wearing the clumsy wartime 
chutes which had fouled in 
jumping, or would not open for 
other reasons. 

Fouling* was the greatest 
danger. The parachute of this 
day had a canvas strip which 
connected from the chute on 
the pilot’s back to the floor of 
the plane. When the pilot 
jumped this canvas strip un- 
wound and pulled the chute 
from the pack. That is, some- 
times it did. Sometimes it 
fouled or broke. 

At McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, two men, Floyd Smith 
and Leslie Irvin, worked to de- 
velop a free type of parachute. 
This parachute would not be 
attached to the plane at all. It 
would be released from the 
pack by the aviator himself 
after he had jumped. 

There were objections to this 
type of parachute. Some said 
the aviator would lose con- 
sciousness while falling. This 
was later proved to be untrue. 
Others said that the flyer would 
get flustered, and neglect to 
pull the rip-cord. 

Despite these objections, Les- 
lie Irvin decided to make the 
jump. On April 8, 1919, he 
leaped from a plane at 1500 
feet. On the ground men 
watched tensely. They saw a 
white streamer leave the falling 
figure. The wind caught it and 




















Here are all the parts of a 
parachute. Drawing by James 
MacDonald from the book 
Parachutes, copyright 1942, 
by Herbert S. Zisn. Used by 
permission of the publisher, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


the canopy blossomed out. The 
free falling chute was a success. 

Three years later, the modern 
parachute as we know it today, 
saved its first life. It has saved 
many since, as any member of 
the Caterpillar Club* can tell 
you. 

Paratroopers today do not use 
the free falling chute. Because 
they jump at low altitudes, they 
use a “static line” which is 
hooked to a wire in the plane. 
As they jump, the static line 
pulls the pack open when they 
are clear of the plane. 


RECORD COAST-TO-COAST TRIP BY LOCKHEED’S CONSTELLATION 


The new Lockheed Constella- 
tion, faster than the Zero, larger 
than the Junkers 90, has crossed 
this continent in the record time 
of 6 hours, 58 minutes. 


On April 17th, the huge 





triple-ruddered, four-engined 


transport flew east from Bur- 
bank, California, to Washing- 
ton, D. C., at an average speed 
of about 355 miles an hour. 

At the controls of the Con- 
stellation were Howard Hughes 
and Jack Frye. Hughes thus 





broke his own transcontinental 
record of 7 hours and 28 min- 
utes, which he set in 1937, fly- 
ing a specially designed plane. 
As a troop transport, the Con- 
stellation could carry 100 sol- 
diers with full equipment. 
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-e _ Se PRESIDENT WILSON 4000 MILES AWAY 
ne ere ey” 4 IN WASHINGTON, PRESSED A BUTTON 


EVERY MORNING COLONEL GOETHALS TOURED THE PROJECT INA TEE 4 


oo THAT SET OFF A DYNAMITE CHARGE TOLET 
LITTLE YELLOW CAR CALLED THE “BRAIN WAGON” BY HIS ENTHUSIASTIC WORKERS 


WATER (NTO THE PANAMA CANAL. 
DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN, TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


GREAT BRITAIN ARTICLE 
STARTS “OUR ALLIES” SERIES 


Theme Article — Great Britain — pp. 4, 5, 6 
Next Week: U. S. S. R.; May 22-27: China 


In the story of Great Britain is the lesson of the power and 
strength that spring from collective action and collective 
security. Now the base for the greatest invasion in history, 
Great Britain was, four years ago, the target for invasion. 

The map shows Britain’s dramatic position, where alone 
and unprepared in 1940, she faced an enemy who could 
close in on her from the north, the east, and the south. The 
fact that it is now “Target Germany” is due to the combined 
efforts of the United Nations who have helped Britain to 
recoup her strength, France to fight again, and Italy to turn 
to our side. 

By reviewing Theme Articles on Belgium (April 10-15, 
pp. 5, 6, 7), Holland (April 17-22, pp. 4, 5, 6), France 
(March 27-April 1, pp. 4, 5, 6), Spain (May 1-6, pp. 4, 5, 
6), Norway (Sept. 27-Oct. 2, pp. 3, 4, 5), and Denmark 
(Sept. 20-25, pp. 4, 5), your class should gain a clearer 
perspective and greater appreciation of the valiantly heroic 
fight of the people in that period when Britain stood alone — 
the last European bulwark against fascism — and our last 
line of defense. 

Invaded in April, 
some 60 days later. 

Denmark was absorbed at this same time. 

Belgium and Holland had been ground under the Nazi 
heel in May. 

The French had been ordered by Petain to stop fighting 
in June. Menaced by Italy and a partisan Spain in the 
Mediterranean, Britain’s Gibraltar fortress was becoming 
perilously insecure. 

Why didn’t Germany attempt to invade Britain in those 
dark days following Dunkirk? 

There are two commonly accepted explanations. The first 
is that Hitler was not prepared with sufficient landing craft 
— the flotilla to carry men and materials across the Channel. 
He had the mechanization for land movement, as was 
demonstrated, but somehow he failed to be ready with 
ships. Perhaps his armies reached the French coast long 
before even he expected them to! 

Another explanation is that Hitler wanted to knock out 
the R.A.F. before attempting the invasion. He felt confident 
that his Luftwaffe could put the R.A.F. out of commission. 

The will of the British people to victory was responsible 
for the strangulation of Germany’s empire plans. From a 
reading of the Theme Article, pupils can recognize that 
same spirit in the contributions of the youth groups fighting 
for their nation’s preservation. Pupils might report on the 
work of their own community youth groups in the war 
effort, and discuss plans for making their contributions 
more constructive and valuable. 


Norway capitulated to the Germans 


Class Activities 


Pupils might list the common cultural and historical ties 
that exist between the U. S. and Great Britain. These 
would include language, government, music, literature, 
customs, dress, industry, common history the colonial em- 
pire, Revolutionary War, World War I. Do you think we 


should form a U. S.-British “Union”? 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


Theme Article: Russia. 

Short Story: “Kolka and His Gang,” 
boy hero, by Gollomb and Taylor. 

Letter from WAVE Betty Sugarman. 


story of a Russian 











Many of the great books written by English authors will 
furnish your class with an introduction to English history 
as well as literature. 

From among the following authors, each pupil might 
read at least one book, and prepare a report showing how 
it throws light on a phase of England’s history, social 
customs, government, and people: Robert Louis Steven- 
son; Sir Walter Scott; Jonathan Swift; William Shakespeare 
(Lamb’s Shakespeare); Daniel Defoe; Charles Dickens; 
Robert Burns; Samuel Taylor Coleridge; Rafael Sabatini; 
Alfred Tennyson; Bronte sisters; James M. Barrie; Jane 
Austen; Robert Browning; Lewis Carroll; Joseph Conrad; 
Conan Doyle; George Eliot; Thomas Malory; John Mase- 
field; Rudyard Kipling. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Should we have gone to war against Germany in 1940? 

2. How does social security help to maintain peace? 

3. What does Churchill’s statement mean: “Without vic- 
tory there is no survival?” 


Fact Questions 


1. What territory is included in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain? 

2. When did the Battle of Britain take place? Why was 
Britain so weak? 
3. Compare the R.A.F. of 1940 with the R.A.F. of 1944. 
4. How did the blitz bring the people together? 
5. What supplies does the U. S. send to Britain? 
6. What is meant by the phrase “a new Britain arose?” 
7. What part is British youth playing in the war? 
8. What kind of a government does Britain have? Who 
the Prime Minister? 
9. Is Britain well situated for the invasion of Europe? 
Why? 

10. How did the British rally after the Battle of Britain? 
What does this show about the British people? 


Is 


[Continued on next page] 





2-1 
BURMA MAP STUDY —p. 3 


The Burma map, studied with a map of China (March 
13-18, p. 7), and a map of the Pacific theater (Feb. 21-26, 
p. 3), can be used to integrate the total picture of our war 
against Japan, From Myitkyina the Allies could push along 
the Burma Road to Changsha, and branch out by rail from 
there to take coastal bases, 

The Allied drive in India is related to the U. S. offensive 
in the Pacific. According to the Tokyo radio on April 19, 
the war approached a new critical stage when “the speed 
of the U. S. advance in the Pacific became rapid compared 
to the days of the Solomons operations.” 

Pupils should examine the map of Burma closely, de- 
scribing topography, rivers, railroads, highways, the type 
of fighting that is taking place, the probable equipment 
used. Review of the Burma Theme Article (March 13-18, 
pp. 5, 6, 7) is recommended. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does the war in the Pacific affect the war in 
Burma? How does war in Burma affect China’s war effort 
against Japan? 

2. What advantages do the Japanese have in Burma over 
the Allies? 


Fact Questions 
. What does A-B-C Campaign stand for? 
2. What are three rivers in Burma? 
. At what city does the Burma Road begin? 
. Why is the Ledo Road being constructed? 
. Name two important Burmese ports. 
. What body of water lies west of Burma? 


AIR WEEK — p. 7 


Pupils might be asked to find out details about the five 
essential parts of the parachute: canopy, shroud lines, har- 
ness, pack, and pilot chute. 

canopy: Cup-shaped bag, 28 feet in diameter made of a 
nylon, silk, or high-grade cotton. At top is vent hole to pre- 
vent chute from swinging from side to side. 

shroud lines: The shroud lines are sewn into the seams of 
the canopy. Loose ends are grouped into bundles of six. 
Each bundle is attached to one of the four harness straps. 

harness: Supports the jumper at shoulders and thighs 
and absorbs shock as chute opens. 

pack: Attached to harness is the canvas pack in which 
chute is kept when not in use. 

pilot chute: Attached to top of the main canopy, it is 
forced from the pack by springs as soon as the pack is 
opened. It catches the wind and pulls the canopy from the 
pack. 


Teachers: We Want Your Vote! 


Have you returned the editorial ballot with your vote on 
the usefulness of the various features of Junior Scholastic? 
Your vote is needed to keep us in line with your needs. If 
you have not yet received the ballot, you will in a few days. 





Answers to VQ, p. 14 
;RIT IN BRITAIN: a, b, a, c, c 
SHUTE: a, c, c, b. 
‘HECK AND DOUBLE CHECK: Russia-China; Kohima-Imphal; Only 
U. S. and Russian diplomats may leave Britain—Diplomats may not send and 
receive code messages. 
4. PLACE YOUR NEWS: B, C, E, A, D. 
5. SCIENCE IN THE NEWS: ¢, c, b. 
Solution to World Puzzle, p. 15 
ACROSS: 2-Benes; 5-or; 7-Willkie; 12-pie; 14-eh; 16-e.g.; 17-alp; 19-webs; 
21-Inca; 22-era; 23-Pa.; 24-ti; 25-USO; 27-Tirpitz; 30-to; 31-India. 
DOWN: l-low; 3-elk; 4-eve; 6-rip; 8-lies; 9-leg; 10-Iran; 11-Dewey; 
13-Spain; 15-her; 18-LCT; 20-Bali; 21-lasi; 23-pup; 26-Ott; 27-ton; 28-Roi; 
29-zo0. 


1, ¢ 
2. € 
3. ¢ 


How Junior Scholastic 
Is Used in the Classroom 


This new department will tell of the experience of teachers 
in the use of Junior Scholastic. Brief contributions that de- 
scribe some single method or technique are as welcome as 
long ones. Two dollars will be paid for each item used. This 
week's contributor is Lucille Williams, Mandan High School, 
Mandan, North Dakota. 

Dear Editor: 

I am in entire sympathy with your direct approach in 
obtaining an evaluation of your magazine. When I read 
about your contributor’s column, I, in turn, put it up to my 
students as to the best reply to make. This is a consensus of 
their opinions — yes, they like Junior Scholastic. Different 
parts, of course, appeal to different pupils, but the most 
popular section with my classes was last semester’s “Miracles 
Ahead.” While I enjoy the “Bib and Tuck” stories, some of 
my pupils expressed a preference for “some real adventure 
stories,” something exciting that may have happened to some 
of the V-men. I was surprised at this response but found it 
to be quite general in all my classes. 

I always have Junior Scholastic Day on Monday. | give 
each student his copy on Friday, thus making use of the 
week end for study. 

When the magazines are distributed, I give a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole paper, making great use of the material 
in Teacher’s Edition for this purpose. My intention is to 
arouse interest in the reading. Each student is held respon- 
sible for everything in the paper. We usually take time out 
in class for a reading of the jokes. 

I have tried three different methods of using the VQ 
program. I first had the students write the answers in their 
study periods. When they came to class, we checked and 
graded each paper before taking up the discussion. This was 
not satisfactory for they failed to remember what they read, 
even though they had attained a perfect score. I next tried 
having them read the paper for the entire study period and 
do the VQ when they came to class. This took too long from 
our discussion and the slower pupils would not finish. We 
now use the VQ orally along with all the fact questions 
given in the Teachers Edition. 

We have had interesting discussions on “How the element 
of surprise is used in the Pacific War,” “the tin cartel in 
Bolivia,” “possible invasion routes into Fortress Europe.” 
We had the map reproduced on our blackboard by one of 
the pupils, watching aerial offensives over the Reich, Italy, 
and France. 

The last ten minutes of every social science class daily is 
given to the discussion questions. At this time I also try to 
encourage pupils to report to the class news heard on the 
radio or in the paper concerning some events talked about 
in our preceding Junior Scholastic. 

I keep a file of back issues in the room for a six-week 
period. I especially like the review issues which coincide 
with our six-week review unit. The last time, I used the VQ 
in the review issue as a part of my regular six-week test in 
history. It takes many reviews, I find, to fix a thing in a 
pupil’s mind. 

Many times I find a pupil without his copy of Junior 
Scholastic because someone at home is reading it. It seems 
that in the majority of homes the magazine helps stimulate 
table discussion, which is, I believe, an excellent thing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lucille Williams 





When Duty Whispers Low, “Thou Must!” 


— Emerson Woluntarees 


HE four greatest nations of this earth are waging a life 

and death struggle with those fofces of evil bent on the 
destruction of man’s greatest treasure — freedom. Three 
times during this, the most devastating war of all time, 
destiny has tested, through fire and ordeal, three of the 
four champions of liberty. 


Take China: the barbaric Japanese have all but de- 
stroyed her material wealth, not to forget for a moment 
the millions of Chinese who have been wantonly killed by 
land and air attack. Cities destroyed, huge parts of their 
homeland under the despot’s heel, millions enslaved with- 
out benefit of aid or even comfort, China has withstood 
every trial—supreme in her hour of travail—hoping, pray- 
ing and fighting. Truly destiny has marked ageless China 
as one of its very own. 


Remember Dunkirk! Proud Britain almost at journey’s 
end. Unarmed but unafraid, the miracle happened. 300,000 
soldiers of the Empire brought home in the face of incred- 
ible odds, by the folks back home. And then, that immortal 
“Blood, Sweat and Tears” promise of the war's greatest 
symbol—Churchill. England looked squarely at the finger 
of destiny and through a unity unparalleled met the issue 
and in all her righteous wrath, rose co the pinnacle of 
her greatness. 


Russia at Moscow! With the German hordes at the gates 
of the city, with large areas of her country conquered, her 
important. cities in ruins, millions of her men dead or 
wounded, Russia dared to look at the finger of destiny 
pointed her way, and, by a united effort of her soldiers, 
her men and women—yes, even her children—saved Mos- 
cow and saved Russia. Never in the pages of history has 
greater courage been matched so nobly by sublime unity 
of purpose. 

Each of our allies has had its ordeal, and in each instance 


has met and conquered when destiny placed their very 
existence in the balance. 


But what about the greatest of these, America? Her sons 
and daughters have gone forth to do battle in the cause of 
freedom. Their exploits, their valor, their courage, bring 
tears to the eye and exaltation to the soul. These fine young 
people—softies, as they were referred to by our enemies— | 
have learned discipline, have mastered tactics, have forged 
a unity that gives notice to all of the scuff of which Demac- 
racy is made. 


And now the hour of crisis is here! That hour when 
the finger of destiny points at us, at America. Will we, the 
greatest nation of all, meet our crisis as have our brave 
allies? Will we, soldier AND civilian, be united there on 
the beachheads of fortress Europe? The next hundred days 
will write history for a hundred years to come. Can a na- 
tion of free men, who enjoy free speech, forget petty things 
for these hundred days of crisis and UNITE in spirit and in 
fact to meet our great test? Can we forget that we are Demo- 
crats and Republicans, rich or poor, Jew or gentile, worker 
or manager—can we be Americans, united as never before 
in our glorious history? This is more than a battle for 
beachheads. This is the real test of a system of government 
that the world has been waiting for. Can we forget, during 
this short but crucial period, every thing but one—that we 
are United Americans? God grant us, ALL of us, the wisdom 
to see, the courage to bear and the unselfishness to unite in 
one glorious effort for our Country! 


Destiny has saved us until last, and history will record 
these next hundred days as a period in which the final vic- 
tory will have been achieved by circumstance or by a pro- 
found, unselfish unity. Can we meet this last great obstacle 
humbly, reverently and unafraid, but, most important of 
all, can we meet it? 


Our Youth Replies, We Can! ” 


THE HARRISBURG STEEL CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Seamless and Drop-Forged Steel Products 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Enlarged reprints of this advertisement are available without charge for class use or bulletin board display. 








A New ‘ook for your Classroom Library— 
by two SCHULASTIC MAG" or Vs © o 


along 


‘ the airways in a 
helicopter 


. giant vegetables stored with 
vitamins by electronic devices 


in a “prefab” house of glass 
and steel 


These are but a few of the many 
exciting possibilities for the future 
described in 


MIRACLES 
AHEAD: 


by Norman Carlisle and Frank Latham 


SS De Cloth Bound $2.75 


Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Latham, two members 
of SCHOLASTIC’S editorial staff, explore the 
scientific projects of experts in leading Ameri 
can industries. It sounds like magic but it is 
based on actual electrical, chemical, engi- 
neering achievement. Good supplementary 
reading for Social Studies Classes — and Eng- 
lish Classes too 


Published by Macmillar 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. TE-5-8-44 


Please send me one copy of MIRACLES 
AHEAD by Norman Carlisle and Frank 
Latham. Enclosed is my check or money 
order for $2.75 


Name 

School - 

Address —— a 
City oman i eee Tee. 
State —_ me 
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OFF THE PRESS 


1. Will there ever be peace on earth? 
2. If so, when will it come? 3. What can 
we do to hasten its coming? 

These are the challenging questions 
Mortimer J. Adler asks, and answers, in 
his new book, How to Think about War 
and Peace (Simon and Schuster, $2.50). 

Because war between nations has always 
existed, many people think that war is in- 
evitable. Mr. Adler points out the fallacy 
of this reasoning. He also shows that the 
same causes which produce conflict be- 
tween nations also operate within a single 
community. These are economic rivalry, 
cultural antipathies, religious differences, 
individual acts of injustice, hate and fear, 
factions and ideologies. Then why don’t 
they produce war within the city, state, or 
nation? The answer is that the individuals 
who make up the community are held in 
check by government. You can’t make 
angels out of men, but you can restrain 
their actions by the authority and force of 
government. 

Mr. Adler’s thesis is based on the need 
for world government. He admits that it 
will not be easy to achieve. But he meets 
the strongest argument against it — sur- 
render of national sovereignty — by point- 
ing out this startling fact. In giving up our 
sovereignty to a world government, we 
would actually be safeguarding it by avoid- 
ing the possibility of having another nation 
extend its sovereignty over us through 
conquest. 

The author admits that world govern- 
ment and world peace may not come for 
several centuries. Meanwhile, there are 
two things we must do. We must end this 
war on terms that will insure the longest 
possible “truce.” We must work toward 
world government by every means at our 
command, especially education. World 
peace is like a cathedral. We may not live 
to see it in all its glory, but if we build the 
foundations in our lifetime, we shall have 
fulfilled our destiny in the long, upward 
march of civilization. 


* - * 


A 29-page Reading List on the Four 
Freedoms has been prepared for junior 
and senior high school students by Dorothy 
Elizabeth Smith. Notes explaining the his- 
toric freedoms and the Atlantic Charter 
precede the listings, which include infor- 
mative annotations. (National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 15c each; 10c each for ten or 
more. ) 

: «'@ 


‘An adequate noon meal is indispensable 
if pupils are to be well-nourished and. . . 
only well-nourished pupils are able to de- 
rive maximum benefits from the opportuni- 
ties provided by the school,” writes Com- 
missioner John W. Studebaker in the fore- 
word to Making School Lunches Educa- 
tional, a pamphlet published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. It gives lunchroom ob- 
jectives and concrete suggestions for attain- 
ing them. In one Tennessee elementary 
school pupils acted as managers, planned 


menus, purchased supplies, and kept rec- 
ords — all as part of their regular school 
work! 

* * * 


What Communication Means Today, by 
Lennox Grey and consultants, is another 
recent publication of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. It discusses war- 
time developments in communication arts, 
charts recent research and examines criti- 
cal problems faced by English teachers. 
(50c each; 10 or more copies 35c each.) 

* * * 


You can get The Truth About Subsidies, 
from the point of view of the National 
Farmers Union by sending 10c to the 
Union at 3501 E. 46th Ave., Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

‘eos 


Our Global World: A Brief Geography 
tor the Air Age by Grace Croyle Hankins, 
is an introduction to the forces of the 
world in which he lives that will make a 
pupil want to cultivate his acquaintance 
with topography, climate and weather, nat- 
ural resources, and populations. This book 
will give him his bearings for some rather 
mature geographical thinking. It deals with 
simple, fundamental geographical princi- 
ples, but it is not for elementary classes 
It makes no pretense of covering the ge- 
ography of individual countries, but illus- 
trates basic ideas in terms of definite places 
and conditions. The chapter on maps and 
map reading is particularly lively and clear 
The book is printed on large pages which 
allow for excellent photographs and maps 
More space is given to illustrations than to 
text and they have been well chosen to 
make ideas clear with a minimum of ex- 
planation. (Gregg Publishing Co., N. Y., 
$1.32.) 


- * * 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 








WHY PAY 6% 


ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


LOANS 


WHEN WE CAN CONVERT THEM 


Into One 
loan at 


Only 275% ” 3% % 


$25,000,000.00 Available Funds 


We arrange loans on life insurance pottey collateral 
for totals of $1,500 or more, using only the cash 
value of the policies. Thus protecting beneficiaries’ 
interests completely. 


if you have no policy loans this is an easy way 
to raise cheap money to retire high rate obliga- 
tions, pay taxes, fund debts, etc. 


MINIMUM LOAN $1505 
Loans easily arranged by mail, anywhere. 
Write for details, giving size of loan desired. 


Keelin-McKnight, Inc. 


134 S. LaSalle, CHICAGO 3, Ill 


We Do NOT Sell Insurance 
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Onions for Infection 


For centuries Russian peasants have 
e@ten onions as a preventive against 
typhus. “Superstition,” scoffed doctors 
—until last month when two Russian 
doctors announced that onions do act as 
a germ killer. 

About 15 years ago a Russian scien- 
tist ground onions and garlic into a 
paste that killed one-celled animals and 
frogs eggs. The onion odor caused the 
deaths. 

Then, in 1942, two doctors, I. Torop- 
tsev and A. Filatova, tried the ground 
garlic and onions on infected wounds in 
rabbits, It worked — the wounds healed. 
The next step was to try the fresh onion 
vapor on humans. Stumps, infected after 
amputation, were treated with onion 
vapor. The infected part was separated 
from the onion by a piece of gauze and 
the vegetable vapor surrounding the 
wound was left to do the work. Ten out 
of twelve infections cleared up. 


General Mud Outflanked 


General Mud has a new commanding 
officer — Stabinol. Airfields, roads, earth- 
en dams, and tennis courts can be made 
to shed water like a duck’s back simply 
by packing Stabinol six inches deep into 
the ground and pressing it in with a 
steam roller. Roads remain so smooth 
and dry that a truck throws up dust 
even after the road has been flooded. 

Stabinol is a cheap powder made 
from pine tree sap. It cannot turn mud 
into hard dry earth, but it can prevent 
hard dry earth from becoming mud, 
even after the heaviest rainfall. Stabinol 
was developed by the Hercules Powder 
Company. 


Preventing Train Crashes 


Ships at sea, and planes in the air all 
are in touch with each other by radio. 
But railroad trains are not. Lack of com- 
munication has caused several serious 
crashes. The broken-down train was not 
able to warn the following train that the 
track was blocked in time to prevent a 
collision. 

To stop a following train, a brakeman 
dashes up to the track with a lantern or 
flag, or if near a station, telephones to 
the nearest signal tower. Such methods 
are old-fashioned, writes Orestes H. 
Caldwell, editor of Electronic Indus- 
tries. He suggests that electronics be 
used by trains in the same way that they 
ate used in ships and planes. 








GET THERE FASTER — 


on this 


MORNING ENERGY BREAKFAST 


The best part is Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 
Crisp, delicious, energy-cereal! 


Whether it’s commando tactics, mathematics, or domestic science—do your 
best at whatever you attempt! Food’s got pleaty to do with it! And breakfast 
is specially important! A good breakfast that includes crisp Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat contributes energy to go on! Made from 100% whole-grain whole 
wheat, one of the Basic 7 Foods our Government advises to guard good health. 


NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
contributes these 
essential food elements: 


1. PROTEINS for strength 

2. CARBOHYDRATES for energy 
3. VITAMIN B;, aids digestion 

4. IRON for blood-building 

5. PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 








Delicious! Stays crisp to the last spoon- 
ful! Cheery as springtime! Ask for Na- 
bisco Shredded Wheat for breakfast. 


THE WHOLE WHEAT TREAT 








Baked by Nabisco... 
National Biscuit Company 











AIR TRAFFIC COP 


UCK and Bo Tanner were taking 
Tite usual after-lunch siesta on 
the school steps. 

“Can you-ow-umm—” Bo inter- 
rupted himself with a yawn — “can 
you name the changes in the map of 
Europe after World War I? Betcha 
my hat we'll get that question in the 
test next period.” 

“Ye gobs and little cat-boats!” Tuck 
sat up straight and slapped his fore- 
head. “I'd forgotten that Mrs. Mark- 
ham announced a test for today. 
Wowie!” He grabbed his textbook 
and was conducting a frantic search 
for the test chapter when Bib came 
out the school door. 

“D’ya know what's happening next 
period?” she asked excitedly. 

“Sure, I'm gonna flunk a test — but 
flat!” Tuck had found the chapter 
now and began a jumpy reading from 
the text. “Germanyreduced. . . . ces- 
sionAlsace-Lorraine. . . Sixnew- 
states... . 

“Waitaminute, Tuck,” Bib put in. 
“Lemme tell you — 

“Some other year. I’m busy.” Tuck 
shooed her away. “PolandFinland 
LithuaniaLatvia. . Creepers, 
there’s the bell! I'm sunk.” 

“You'll be sor-ree you didn’t lemme 
tell ya,” Bib giggled, as she went into 
the school building. 

Tuck stared after her. “Can ya tie 
that?” he said to Bo. “She thinks it’s 
funny — my flunking. A morbid sense 
of humor, if you ask me.” 


When Tuck and Bo entered the 
classroom, they noticed a lot of ex- 
tra chairs and in a few minutes Bib’s 
social studies class filed in. “Hey,” 
Tuck nudged Bo, “d’ya suppose 
they're gonna take the same test? 
Boy, will Bib’s face be red!” 

But Bib’s face was all smiles. She 
looked across the room at Tuck and 
pointed to the doorway. Mrs. Mark- 
ham and Miss Bird, Bib’s teacher, 
were entering the room with a good- 
looking, red-haired girl dressed in a 
Wave's uniform. 

Mrs. Markham called the class to 
order. “We have an unexpected but 
very welcome guest today. She is 
Shirley Stone, Specialist (Y) 3rd class, 
United States Naval Reserve. Shir- 


Bas, 


{ilustration by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


BIB and TUCK 


ley,” she turned to the guest, “per- 
haps you will explain what your rat- 
ing means.” 

“It means that I’m a traffic cop of 
the air,” Miss Stone told the class. 
“I'm one of six Waves who direct 
traffic from the control tower of the 
Naval Air Station, Floyd Bennett 
Field, New York. If you students 
have questions, as I tell about my 
work there, please speak up. 

“Floyd Bennett Field is an opera- 
tional station,” she began. “Most of 
the traffic is ferry, patrol, and trans- 
port planes. From the glassed-in 
tower on top the airport, we control 
traffic within an area of ten miles’ dis- 
tance and 3000 feet high. It’s pretty 
noisy in the tower with our eight ra- 
dio receivers going full blast. Even 
in bad weather, when the field is of- 
ficially closed to traffic, we keep our 
receivers open 24 hours a day, in 
case a pilot is off his course and 
headed our way. No pilot can take 
off or land at Floyd Bennett without 
clearance — permission and instruc- 


tions,” she explained, “from the 
tower.” 

Tuck’s hand shot up. “Maybe I’m 
getting ahead of your story,” he said, 
“but, when you talk to a pilot from 
the tower, what do you say?” 

“We give specific instructions for 
landing or taking off,” she replied, 
“but we use our own slang, you might 
call it. Here are some of the expres- 
sions we use: over, which means the 
end of a message with an answer re- 
quested; out, end of message and no 
answer requested; Wilco, instruc- 
tions received, will comply; Roger, 
information received, ‘I under- 
stand.’ ” 

“Could you give us an actual con- 
versation?” Tuck persisted. 

“Surely,” Miss Stone agreed with 
a smile. “See if you can say ‘Roger’ 
at the end of it! Let’s suppose that a 
Navy plane is coming in from the 
West coast. Before the pilot leaves 
his station, he submits a flight plan to 
his operations department. The flight 
plan gives the pilot’s name, the type 
of plane he’s flying, his route and es- 
timated time en route, his altitude 
and speed, and the amount of fuel 
he’s carrying. Operations clears his 
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“1 timed the interval between the flash and the noise.” 


flight plan through Airways, the Civil 
Aeronautics traffic control center, and 
flight slips are forwarded to each sta- 
tion on his route. In this way his lo- 
cation at any given time is known 
and he can be traced, if overdue. 

“Our operations office at Floyd 
Bennett receives the flight slip infor- 
mation,” she went on, “and notifies 
the tower. But our first conversation 
with the pilot goes like this: 

Pilot: Floyd Bennett tower, this is 
Navy 12474... . Over. 

Tower: Navy 12474, this is Floyd 
Bennett tower. . . . Over. 

Pilot: Floyd Bennett Tower, Navy 
12474 five miles south of field, 1000 
feet. . . . Landing instructions. .. . 
Over. 

Tower: Navy 12474, this is Floyd 
Bennett tower. .. . Runway 12.... 
Call on base leg for landing instruc- 
tions. . . . Over. 


Pilot: Floyd Bennett tower, Navy 
12474... . Wilco. . . . Out. 


This time Bo raised his hand. 
“What is base leg?” 

“It's the section of the field over 
which the pilot will be flying just be- 
fore he lands,” Miss Stone answered. 
“When the pilot gets there, he calls 
us again and we give him further in- 
structions as to speed and approach. 
When he has landed, we give him 
directions for taxiing his plane off 
the runway. We also check the 
minute his plane lands and enter the 
time in our log book. A complete 
record is kept of each landing and 
take-off.” : 

This seemed a good chance for 
Bib to ask her question. “The traffic 
must be very heavy sometimes. Do 
you ever have collisions on the field?” 

“None since I've been there,” Miss 
Stone said, “but I did have a little 
excitement one morning recently. 
You probably read the news story 
about the explosion of the U.S.S. Tur- 
ner near the entrance to New York 
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Harbor. Well, I was on early duty in 
the control tower that morning. I 
saw the first flash and marked it by 
a water tower not far from Floyd 
Bennett. When the second flash 
came, I timed the interval between 
the flash and the noise. There was 
twenty-five seconds between, so I 
knew that the explosion was five 
miles away.” 

Bib looked puzzled. “I—I don’t 
understand how twenty-five seconds 
equals five miles.” 

“Didn’t you ever time lightning 
and thunder?” Miss Stone smiled and 
Bib shook her head. “Light travels so 
fast that you see it almost immediate- 
ly. Sound travels approximately one 
mile in five seconds. I learned that 
from my dad, when I was a kid. We 
lived on a farm in Illinois and my 
favorite game was to time thunder or 
train whistles.” She laughed. “Train 
whistles are really more fun. You see 
the puff of steam shoot into the air 
and then seconds later, if you're 
several miles away, you hear the 
whistle!” 

The bell rang just then, much to 
the regret of the students. Mrs. Mark- 
ham came to the front of the class. 
“There’s one thing Shirley probably 
wouldn't tell you, if she had the time, 
but I will. When Shirley’s command- 
ing officer came to the control tower 
a few minutes after the explosion of 
the Turner and asked for informa- 
tion, she was ready with estimations 
of the location and distance of the 
accident. Her estimations proved to 
be ninety-five per cent accurate and 
Shirley received an especial com- 
mendation ‘for excellence of obser- 
vation and report, which has been 
written into her service record. Con- 
gratulations and thanks, Shirley. 
Class dismissed.” 


Gosn,” Tuck said to Bo, as they 
left the classroom, “d’ya suppose any- 
thing we're learning will come in 
handy — the way her knowing about 
the speed of light and sound did?” 

“You never can tell,” Bib cracked, 
coming alongside. “You might try 
learning, instead of cramming, and 
see!” 

—Gay HEapD 

Editor's Note: This story is based on 
an actual interview with Shirley Stone, 
Sp (Y) 3c, U.S.N.R., at the U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y. 





Charmed! 


YOU may not believe it, but many big 
league baseball players attach great im- 
portance to good-luck charms, jinxes, 
black magic and 101 other forms of 
hocus-pocus. 

In no other sport are there so many 
superstitious stars. Some of the things 
they do are batty. They admit it. But 
they'd no more stop doing them than 
take the field without their gloves. 

The stars of old thought it was lucky 
to tip their hats ‘to empty barrels or to 
stick chewing gum over their eyebrows 
before going to bat. The present-day 
stars do things just as weird. 

Ducky Medwick, Giants, makes a 
point of kicking third base every-time 
he comes in from left field. 

Harry Walker, Cards, lifts his cap, 
brushes back his hair and gives himself 
practically everything but a shampoo 
ind shave before facing the pitcher. 

His teammate, Whitey Kurowski, al- 





THE STRENGTH 
OF ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT 


makes your 
restring job last longer... 


These days it doesn’t 
pay to take chances on a festring job. That's 
why you'll be wise to insist on Armour's 
Tested Gut for your racket. Because the 
stubborn, lasting strength you want is built 
into Armour’s strings...and is pre-proved... 
in scientific laboratory tests. 


And despite wartime conditions you'll find 
your favorite restringer has all six of the 
Armour tested brands in stock. So, for pre- 
proved strength and tested performance, be 
sure to specify Armour’s Tested Gut. 


CAREFULLY-AGED STOCK IN THESE SIX TESTED 


BRANDS IS AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER’S NOW 


GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 
TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 
VARSITY TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 9 + ILLINOIS 





ways touches third base with his right 
foot before taking his position. 

Hairpins are considered very lucky. 
Leo Durocher, manager of the Dodgers, 
owns a wonderful collection and has 
often been seen prowling up and down 
hotel halls looking for more. 

Belief in the power of certain clothes 
is another common charm. The Cincin- 
nati Reds feel they won the pennant in 
1940 because of an old dirty tie owned 
by Manager Bill McKechnie. He wore 
the magic tie day in and day out, and 
sometimes even slept in it. It was this, 
the players swear, that pulled them 
through the tough spots. 

Nearly every player is a slave to 
habit. If a man is lucky one day, he will 
try to do everything exactly alike the 
next day. On the day after a batting 
splurge, Al Lopez, Pirates, eats exactly 
the same food as he did the day before. 
Not so long ago he had to eat kippered 
herring and eggs for breakfast for 17 
days in a row! 

Pete Reiser, Dodger now in the army, 
always made an X across the plate with 
his hat before stepping into the box. 


How Many Hits in a Bat? 


Bats are loaded with whammies. A 
“stick” is supposed to contain just so 
many singles, doubles, triples and hom- 
ers. That’s why a player will rarely lend 
his bat, even to a buddy. He’s afraid 
the borrower may take a hit out of the 
bat! 

Gloves, too, bear watching. Many 
players are extremely careful about the 
way they place their gloves on the grass 
when they go in to bat. 

Some pitchers won't shave on a day 
they're scheduled to pitch. There was 
one who refused to take a bath during 
a winning streak! Carl Hubbell, the 
great Giant pitcher who retired this sea- 
son, would rather jump off a cliff than 
step on the foul line when he walked 
to and from the bench. 

— HERMAN MasIN 
Sports Editor 


LETTERS from 
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SPAR 
SALLY 
HOLLADAY 


Motor Machinist 
Third Class 


Dear Connie: 


When I used to sit at the wheel of 
our family bus, you never dreamed you 
were riding with a future motor ma- 
chinist, third class, in the SPARS, did 
you? Well, neither did I. But here I am, 
a driver for the Transportation Unit of 
Coast Guard Headquarters in New York 
City. 

After boot training at Hunter Col- 
lege, I took special courses in mechan- 
ics and driving and passed the neces- 
sary tests. My work includes trips to 
our shore stations, driving for personnel 
of the Brooklyn Supply Depot, trans- 
porting men and gear to and from ships 
— and even taking prisoners to the brig! 

At first, men seemed a bit shaky 
about riding in a car with a SPAR 
driver. Many times I glanced in the 
rear mirror and saw my passengers’ 
tense figures and desperate faces. I 
think a few even searched for safety 
belts. I heard one officer remark: “The 
dive bombers in Sicily didn’t bother me 
half as much!” 

But now that SPAR drivers are no 
longer a novelty, the men have relaxed. 

I have driven jeeps, peeps, station 
wagons and all types of passenger cars. 
The cab of one truck was built up so 
high I called driving it “flight duty” 
and asked when I'd get my wings. As 
for flat tires — if a male is in sight, I 
still try to look helpless. But if I’m 
alone, I can change a tire without any 
trouble. 

I drive chiefs on inspections, and 
have been aboard French, English, and 
American merchant vessels. SPAR driv- 
ers also occasionally have opportunities 
to go on Coast Guard patrol boats. 

My roommate once went out on a 
sub chaser and was allowed to send off 
a test “ash can”—a depth charge. 

It’s time to get in my bunk for I 
have an early morning detail. I will 
open the starboard port (window to 
you, landlubber) and say good night, 


SALLY 
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Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the March 13-18 issue you gave 
the list of representatives from each 
state. We have a pamphlet called Our 
American Government, published by 
the Government Printing Office in 1941. 
Their list differs somewhat from yours. 
It gives Arizona one representative, 
California 20, Florida 5, Illinois 27, In- 
diana 12, New Mexico 1, North Caro- 
lina 12, Ohio 24, Oklahoma 9, Oregon 
3, Pennsylvania 34, and Tennessee 10. 

Herbert Hertenstein, Secretary, 8th Grade 
New Baden (Ill.) Public School, 

Editor's Note: The lists differ because of 
reapportionment in the electoral districts in 
many of the states since 1941. Arizona, for 
example, had one representative in 1941. 
Because of a reapportionment of the elec- 
toral districts, Arizona gained a second seat 
in the House. In 1941, California had 20 
representatives. Reapportionment added 
three new Congressmen. Reapportionments 
are based on changes in population. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


Our teacher gave us a test today 
from the Teachers Edition, April 3, 
1944. In question 1, the only names we 
could match were Davis, Edison, Whit- 
man, Sibelius, Spruance. Would you 
please tell us the answers? 

Juanita Christman 
Johnstown, N. Y. 

Editor's Note: This quiz was intended 
for use in Senior Scholastic and World 
Week magazines only. Because of an error 
in the press room, the wrong page was 
inserted in Junior Scholastic. 

The answers you ask for are as follows: 
‘Sergei — Head of Russian Catholic Church; 
Wasilewska — Head of the Union of Polish 
Patriots; McCormick — Isolationist pub- 
lisher; Farrell — Argentine President; Spru- 
ance — Kwajalein victor; Whitman — Army 
nurse; Weizmann — Leader of Zionism; 
Davis — Head of the OWI; Sibelius — Fin- 
nish composer; Edison — Pioneer in elec- 
tronics. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


In the article on Transportation, 
March 27-April 1, you have the quota- 
tion, “git there fustest with the most- 
est.” 

In class we discussed this, and tried 
to find out who first said it. Some of us 
think it was Custer. Others say it was 
Forester. 


Rita Bittle 
Oakland High School, Oakland, Md. 


Editor's Note: Confederate General 
Nathan B. Forrest made this expression 
popular in the Civil War. 
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Follow These Famous Stars 
When You Buy Tennis Equipment 


DON BUDGE—the “red bomber” of amateur and pro- 
fessional tennis. Since 1936, when Budge won the first 
of his many amateur and professional championships, 
he has used Wilson tennis equipment exclusively. And 
Don plays a hard, smashing game. ; 





BOBBY RIGGS—a great champion, too. Bobby uses 
smashing drives that are hard on a racket. He has used 
— Wilson rackets for years because they suit his game and 
Don Budge stand the gaff. That's a tip for you. 

























































ALICE MARBLE and MARY HARDWICK — great all-time 
women stars. They use Wilson equipment exclu- 
sively in all tournament play. These women play hard 
tennis. Their rackets must stand up and retain their fine 
balance. That is why these players use “Wilson” rackets 
—and why you should, too. Wilson quality rackets have 
Strata-bow frames and are strung 
with gut made by Wilson & Co., 
Meat Packers, Chicago. 





ey 


Bobby Riggs 


Thousands and thousands of players now use Wilson 
tennis equipment—players of all ages—from beginners 
to professionals. You're sure to find a “Wilson” exactly 
to your liking in weight, in feel and in price. Many are 
i VIF endorsed by famous players. See 

Alice Marble your dealer. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 





Mary Hardwick 






Players mentioned are retained on the 
Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Coy Ine. Wilsn Advisory Sta 
Chicago Plant 












TENNIS EQUIPMENT 








IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. GRIT IN BRITAIN 


Check the right ending to each of the following sentences. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 

1. The Battle of Britain was (a) the blitz by the Luft- 
waffe in 1940; (b) Britain’s defense of Russia; (c) Britain’s 
victory in Egypt. 

2. At this time, British troops were evacuated in North- 
ern France from (a) El Alamein; (b) Dunkirk; (c) Odessa, 

8. The executive leader of the government is (a) 
Churchill; (b) King George; (c) George Bernard Shaw. 

4. In Parliament, the body elected by the people is (a) 
the House of Representatives; (b) House of Lords; (c) 
House of Commons. 

5. The Prime Minister of Great Britain holds office for 
(a) 4 years; (b) 7 years; (c) until the people become dis- 
satisfied and call for a change. 

My score 


2. CHUTE! 


Check the right answer to each of the following questions. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 
1. Who designed the first parachute? 
(a) Leonardo da Vinci; (b) Benjamin Franklin; (c) 
Major Bong. 
2. What is the purpose of the air vent in the canopy? 
(a) Paratrooper can shoot at enemy planes. 
(b) Paratrooper can watch descent of other troopers. 
(c) Prevents chutist from tossing wildly about. 
. What is the function of the static line? 
(a) Eliminates static from the plane’s radio. 
(b) Marks an x-spot for the jumper’s landing. 
(c) Pulls the chute open. 
4. What was the great weakness of World War I para- 
chutes? 
(a) They had no landing gear. 
(b) They fouled and failed to open. 
(c) They were uncomfortable to sit on when folded. 


My score 


3. CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK 


Check the two correct answers to each statement below. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 24. 

1. Check the countries Henry A. Wallace plans to visit. 

__Spain; Russia; __China; —_Britain. 
2. Check the two cities in the A-B-C Campaign. 
—_Kohima; ——Imphal; —_Odessa; Sevastopol. 

3. Check the steps taken by the British to safeguard in- 
vasion plans. 

— Only U. S. and Russian diplomats may leave Britain. 

— Foreign diplomats may not hold parties or entertain. 

— All foreign diplomats were sent home. 

——Diplomats may not send and receive code messages. 


My score 


4. PLACE YOUR NEWS 


Locate each place listed in the left hand column by 
matching it with the correct country in the right hand col- 
umn. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 


. Sumatra 

. Myitkyina 

. Chungking 
Mindanao 

. Manipur 


— Burma 

——_China 

—_India 

___Dutch East Indies 
— Philippines 


My score 


5. SCIENCE IN THE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following sen- 
tences. Score 2 points each, Total 6. 

1. Doctors discovered that the vegetable that acts as a 
germ killer is (a) an artichoke; (b) rhubarb; (c) an onion. 

2. Stabinol is (a) high-octane gasoline for planes; (b) 
a chemical to reduce battle-fatigue; (c) a powder that 
keeps dirt roads from becoming muddy after rain. 

3. The carrier that most needs improvement in commu- 
nications is (a) the plane; (b) train; (c) ship. 


My score 


My total score 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


captive balloons, p. 7. Captive balloons, used for 
observation purposes, are held fast to the ground by 
means of a cable and a winch. 

Caterpillar Club, p. 7. Club made up of airmen who 
have had to bail out of a plane to save their lives. 

fouling, p. 7. Entangling in the shroud lines. 

H Hour, D Day, p. 4. The signal for the invasion 
of Fortress Europe. The invasion will be launched on 
the moment and day for which H and D are symbols. 

prelude (PREHL-yood or PREE-lood), p. 4. Intro- 
ductory performance; the part preceding the main 
event. 

Freedom from Want, p. 5. Freedom from Want 
means that everyone will always have food, shelter, 
clothing, and the necessities of life. The Four Free- 
doms are: Freedom of Speech, Religion, Freedom 
from Want, from Fear. 

social security, p. 5. Social security is a govern- 
ment aid system to help people support themselves 
in time of illness, unemployment, and old age. In 
the U. S., the Social Security Act was passed in 1935. 

“Lower middle classes, the tradesmen, and the 
masses,” p. 5. From the English operetta, Iolanthe by 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Imphal (IMP-hul), p. 3 
Assam (as-SAM), p. 3 
Sumatra (soo-MA-tra) p. 2 
Myitkyina (mit-kie-EE-na), p. 3. 


Major General Orde Charles Wingate, p. 3. Win- 
gate, leader of British soldiers known as Chindits or 
Wingate’s Circus, was killed in a plane crash on 
March 24 at the front. 
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Pres. of Czech Government-in-Exile. 
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[Ne teltm 
2. 
5. Conjunction. 


Republican presidential aspirant who 
withdrew from campaign. 
Type of dessert. 


14. Exclamation. 
. For example (abbrev.). 


A very high mountain. 


9. Cobwebs. 

. Indian tribe of Peru. 

. Epoch. 

. Pennsylvania ( abbrev.). 


Seventh tone of the scale. 


. Organization to entertain service men. 


German battleship bombed at Alten 
Fjord. 

Towards. 

Country near Burma where Japs at- 


tacked. 


. Opposite of high. 
. Wapiti deer. 

. Evening. 

. Tear. 

. Untruths. 


Limb. 


. Country where Teheran Conference 


was held. 


. Governor of New York. 

. Neutral fascist nation. 

. Objective case of she. 

. Landing Craft, Tanks. 

. Island in Netherlands East Indies. 
. Romanian city near the Prut. 


Young dog. 


. Manager of New York Giants. 
7. 2,000 pounds. 

. Island in Kwajalein Atoll. 

. Zoological garden. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 





“Number 15, your port engine is 
smoking!” 





Competition 


A gentleman from Oklahoma was 
riding an airplane for the first time. In 
St. Louis, Missouri, the plane landed 
and immediately a little red truck 
rushed up to refuel it. Next stop was 
New York, N. Y. And again, a little 
red truck dashed up to refuel the plane. 
The same thing happened when the 
plane made its third stop at Boston, 
Mass. A passenger turned to the Okla- 
homan and remarked: “This plane 
makes wonderful time.” 

“Yes,” drawled the Oklahoman, “but 
that little red truck isn’t doing badly 


either.” 
Charles McMurry, Jr., Utica Grade School, Utica, Kan. 


No Time for Rhyme 


A new sailor who reported aboard 
ship was being teased by the bos’n. 
“Whenever you have anything to say 
to me,” said the bos’n, “salute, and then 
say what you have to say in verse.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the sailor meekly. 

The next day, he went up to the 
bos’n, saluted, and said: “Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot and never 
brought to mind, the blooming cook 
fell overboard and is forty miles be- 


hind.” 


Nadine McGuire. West Junior High Schooi 
Lansing. Mich. 


Last Week's Solution 
ACROSS: 1-Tito; 5-loll; 7-alligator; 10-NE; 
ll-law; 12-Ida.; 14-Nazi; 17-monk; 19-Ted; 20- 
its; 23-re; 24-Liberator; 26-vine; 27-pear. 
DOWN: 2-ill; 3-toil; 4-Olga; 6-lawn; 7-animal; 
8-Ledo; 9-raider; 13-an; 15-at; 16-Zero; 18-Kiev; 
21-trip; 22-sane; 25-tea. 
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Joke of the Week 





Top humor honors and the Gold 
Star JSA button for this week go to 
Marion Hollingsworth, Crystal Springs 
School, Roanoke, Va. 

Mr. MacDougal loved to talk. One 
day he was chatting with a pilot at an 
airport who knew of his fondness for 
talking. “MacDougal,” he said, “I'll take 
you and your wife for a free airplane 
ride if you'll promise not to say one 
single word until we come down. If you 
speak, you'll have to pay.” 

MacDougal agreed. A few days later 
when the three of them were in the 
plane, the pilot went through his chan- 
delles, loops, and spins. But MacDougal 
didn’t utter a sound. When the plane 
landed the pilot said: “Well, Mac, you 
win.” 

“I knew I could do it,” said MacDou- 
gal proudly, “but I almost said some- 
thing when the wife fell out.” 








SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 


Fans aud Kvngs FF 
Class pins, chub pins, rings and emblems. 
HL mplg 2 agers net CATA! OC 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y. 















LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


<ae~) . Free Stamp Magazine, 
ay stamps from 25 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE — Forty pages — 
profusely illustrated — Includes Stamp Encyclopedia — 
Empire Stamp Company — Dept. SB. Toronto. Canada. 
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Official U. S. Coast Guard photo 





COORDINAT 


What is winning victories in the air for Uncle 
Sam? Good planes and guns... and men who 
have developed perfect coordination—men who 
can keep their eyes on a speeding target, their 
minds making split-second decisions, and their 
muscles responding instantly. You can thank 
Yankee engineering for the planes and guns. You 
can thank American Sports for the coordination. 
For the boy who can put a tennis ball where it 
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PLANTERS 


belongs has developed the coordination of eyes, 
mind and muscle it takes to put an enemy plane 
where it belongs! 


* 


Energy foods are essential for stamina, strength, 
and coordination. That’s one reason why more 
people than ever are eating Planters Peanuts—as 
rich in vitamins as they are in flavor. 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
special sections, including a digest of military 


and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
5e Planters Bags or 15c and two 5c Planters 


15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. and a copy is yours. 








BAGS! 








